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ORIGINAL POETRY. | Unto its peaceful courts, amid the hush | STANZAS 
‘ eee er l Of wearied nature resting trom her toil. . 
i There o'er the altar bends a reverend brow i; And must the young and beautiful depa 
TO IDA. i Bleach’d in the snows of many a wintry year And earth no change assume ? 
i map a dream—a sunny dream—and it was all of the: || With lips to eloquence immortal tuned, The sky still wear its cloudless biu« 
I saw an angel floating by—I heard a voice of glee! | Proclaiming pardon in his Master's name The flowers their wonted bloom ? 
And spirit-like thou glided on within a festive hall, } To all that kneel in grateful homage down , : 
Where starry eyes flash'd bright, but thine the brightest of themall. || And wait the pl : — Ihe perfumed breeze, which loved to wo« 
‘ ernst; ’ } nd wait the promised benison of heaven. T ’ 
Chere was a glow upon thy brow, and music in thy tread, 1] 1 furthe lies if’se Ihe rose on beauty's cheek, 
As flying flect thy airy feet the mazy measure led. || And further on hes life’s still haven-homes— Onward pursues its blithe career 
And mirth laugh’d out with louder tone where thou wert passing by, | The quict graves—where death hath garnered up asthe ee : fh 8 , te 
And sorrow as che met thy ginace Soaget to beootho her sigh ; || High trophies of his might that yet shall mock ae a 
nd many and an offering brought and laid it at thy shrine, | ; 7 : es ’ 2a es e =— . 
But only onc thou smiled upon—methought that one was mint | At the last trump, his mockery of power: i Phe beams which play’d so sportivels 
sented oantee ‘ ea From their green stilly mounds through night’s wan shade, Among rich clustering hair, 
nad 3 dream—ea tever ream—and it was allo ee } > he nale » e », . ary ; . . 
{ saw an angel floating by—I heard a voice of glee! i ( omes tne pale gleam of marbled tombs that stand As brightly gilds the vacant board 
But though thy image yet was rife with passion’s wildest thrill, | Like seraph sentinels to watch the rest As when dear ones were there 
t madly turn'd my gaze away, And though thy voice was > | Of earth’s deep sleepers there. A river near And Jnivht’s brilliant *n. hast tt 
one _ Mill “@ y ae fay, — ~ pte aap Of crystal water flows ; while more remote , N. ~ a : with oat are 
h, mourntully, oh, mournfully, it linger'd on mine ear ‘aulaenee, mani “ ® e ale m . No sympathy with earth 
Methought that mony 0 gum 8 cow apen thy chining hair, || Hath science rear d her domes of classic prick . Or is thy throne of light too far 
But not the token and the gift which thou wert wont to wear | Mid groves with arbours green, where deep retire: Irom woes of t nortal birth ? 
hat for a girdle rich thy waist had changed the slender zonc, || Genius may plume his eagle wing and soar peeathene RSCG CLS 
rhe earnest of thy Clarence’ love—my cherished and my ow: i| But hence, sweet vale, adieu to all thy haunts’ rhe young, the loved, the beautifu! 
| bad a dream—a waking dream—and it was all of thee I who have loved thee may not longer rove Gone to the grave's embrace ! 
tau an ange floating WT heard eee of eee ig, || Witt thowe T love amid thy happy scenes; Wap nos cahaiel ths onttrdce 
nd tho © te 4 —anc eath’duponmytlip, || > hes Py’ re ors P *hars u » res Fi »? 
And dash'd the tear-cup from my hand which sorrow bade me sip i} But on my he - they're graven, and in charg Into the realms of space 
And then methought thou murmur'd near as pitying houris apeak Concept ion holds their imagery of charms And genius too, whose magic ra\ 
Vill glow'd my burning forehead like the carmine of thy check Yet, fare thee well—I shall not all forget ARG Gemsus too, wer age ray 
ye ap te ee = . -_ o, = a a shine, The elysium of my prime, thy woodland wal}, wh oukl e a ~ 7 ayes gil; 
1alo sleeming in the light of diademe divine ; I, " we. “ins af reTe 18 its Plorious sunshine how 
And hoposigh’d on hor hell and lent thy veiee its endcrstrain | Ww hen in te mptation’s last I'm thrown afar The odoume it dictilied ? 
‘nh! for that dream—that waking dream—that dream of thee ‘1 } Shieldless to fight life’s fight of sin alon ; ne 
Srvc 4 chal = . ee = ea — lun death's dark realm. Yet nature lau 
| For round my heart affection hath entwin'’d As 'twere a festal d 
. y , ’ . | “ - _ As twere a i¢ela uay 4 
: THE WOODLAND hs ALP Fresh wreaths of rich remembrances which death Perchance she doth rejoice for thos: 
U Know ye not, that in the scale of time Alone shall loose Again I may not reap Whose cares have I ast away 
tre days which, in their might of interest Such joys as thou hast nourish’d and matured : 7 he & ' ’ 
Outweigh the rounded aggregate of years? For well 1 ween that my best sands are told Tis well ears for the fetter'd wre 
Hrief hours, o'er which eternity shall throw And henceforth toils and tears await my lot PRotet Ww howe eyes refuse to weep ; 
The sunshine of her mind? ’Tis even thu Pears § wr the desolate—but none, 
With earth—it has sweet radiant spots retired } = eae ees ve a cle it Oh! none, for those who sleep ! 
tireen vale, or hill, or grove, or mountain glen NO, LOV E, THEY NEVER MENTION THIEF. | he shroud, the coffin, and the grav. 
Which, hearts familar with their loveliness, No, love, they never mention thee, But wrap unconscious clay ; 
High prize above an empire's dazzling thronc Thy name | hear not—yet The spirit to its own bright land 
Nor are they sole enshrined in —— climes Judge by thy faithfulness of heart Pursues its joyous way 
Where the clear sun his richest radiance dart If mine can e’en forget. . 4 
On blooms that never die ; on garniture It doth not need from other lips Phen ineet it is, that earth and skis 
Of verdant fields that lasts the live-long year That I that name should hear, Nheir gayest robes should wear 
On fruits of every hue, whose ample store, Which, like remembered music, still lhe loved, the young, the bewutitul, 
Is sounding in mine ear No more our griet can share Ani 


But half uncropped, embosses o’er and o'er 
Nature’s rich velveting with fragrant gems 

Of ruby, sapphire, amethyst, and pearl 
Wherever hu:nan heart hath found a home, 
Whose hallow’d joys have strewn life’s rugged pat 
With flowers of sinless memories, that shed 

\ sweet undying fragrance on the mind, 

Chere is a sunny spot—an eden there ! 

Such is the scene my boyhood days have known 
A vale serene, in the green hills it sleeps 

Like blooming virgin in her sylvan bower 
Enclosed with mountain battlements, that fli 

A shadowy freshness o’er it, and shut out 

Che din and discord of a jarring world 

Bright are its skies and waters, rich its cloud 
in all the tints of light superbly rich ; 

And oftin trance of thought, by fancy charm’d 
While gazing on their golden minarets, 

lve dream’d that dimly through the blue seren: 
tleaven’s radiant palaces of glory shone ; 

Or that angelic architects, to please 

Nhe good with visions of their future hom: 
Phose mansions emblematical had rear’d 

To allis nature kind; but here methinks 

She partial is and Javish of her charms 

its every scene with loveliness is clothed, 

4s with a robe by beauty’s fingers wrought ; 
And soft its gales, which from the birchen wood 
Mheir dewy odours waft on night's still wing, 
I'o health’s emblossom’d bowers. More green its 
More fresh its balmy freshness, and withall 
More warm its sympathies, than now becomes 
Aflection’s lyre to sing, lest fulsome deem'd 
Most graceful bends its curvature of hills, 

And pleasantly they stoop in verdant slopes 

lv kiss the warbling brooks, that coyly hide 

in fringing willow depths their gush of joy 

Its air is full of living melodies, 

Outrung from silvery cascades, waving bougli< 
And feather’d minstrels’ harps of thrilling fall ; 
For here the spring-bird earliest comes, and here 
lo echo sweetest sings and latest leaves. 

Here too has God his temple; unadern’d, 

Yet lovely still, it stands with solemn air 

Upon agentle hill-slope ; and at morn, 

Che Sabbath morn, how beautiful to mark 

(lad groups of humble worshippers go up— 
Parent and child, the bow'd form and the free 


creen, 


Yet should some stranger of thee speai 
They turn a watchfuleve 

To mark if change of cheek or brow 
In me may give reply ; 

And | must mask my struggling heart 
Each aching throb repress, 

Control the start, and check each sigh 
Ot nsing tenderness. 


Sut when the midnight moon is brich' 
And no cold eye ts near, 

And I this mask of heartless smiles 
No more am torced to wear— 

That hour is thine—with throbbing hea: 
I seek our trysting spot, 

And every tear bears witness there 
That I forget thee not 

Though we may never meet agair 
Though vield we to the fate 

Which stll tor long and weary year 
Dooms us to separate, 

One hope is ours—a better world 
Shall see our meeting yet, 

Where none that cruel lesson teach 
Nor need we to forget ! 


Vuvaza.| 


WRITTEN IN A COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


Yes, I would add one humble leaf 
To the bright chaplet thou art twining 
Sut ah! its verdure will be brief, 
For time is such an errant thief, 
He blights the sweetest buds with griet 
And leaves the fairest flower declining 


Sut there’s a wreath that ne’er can fad 
Already for thy temples twined 
Such as in heaven the angels braid 
To deck the brows of every maid, 
Who, like Viola, here displayed 
The beauties of a cultured mind 


lhat wreath shall deck Viola’s brow 

In realms unknown to time or grie! 
And each young plant she cultures nov 
Each infant mind her toils endow 
Will breathe to heaven a fragrant vov 


Brightening the tints of every lea! 





POPULAR MORAL TALES. 


THE RED MAN. 


Ir was at the hour of nine, in an August evening 


that a solitary horseman arrived at the Black Swan,;: 
| country inn about nine miles from the town of Lei 


cester. He was mounted ona large fiery charger, a 
black as jet, and had behind him a portmanteau at 
tached to the croup of his saddle. A black travelling 
cloak, which not only covered his own person, but the 
greater part of his steed, was thrown around him 
On his head he wore a broad-brimmed hat, with at 
uncommonly low crown. His legs were cased in top 
boots, to which were attached spurs of an extraordi 
nary length; and in his hands he carried a whip, witl 
athong three yards long, and a handle which might 
have levelled Gohath himself. 

On arriving at the inn, he calmly dismounted, an: 
called upon the ostler by name. 

* Frank,” said he, “take my horse to the stable 


rub him down thoroughly ; and, when he is well cooled 


step in and let me know.” And, taking hold of hi 


| portmanteau, he entered the kitchen, followed by the 
|'ebsequious landlord, who had come out a minute be 


/| upon his countenance. 


fore, on hearing of his arrival. There were severa! 
persons present, engaged in nearly the same occupa 
tion. At one side of the fire sat the village school 
master—a thin, pale, peak-nosed little man, with ¢ 
powdered periwig, terminating behind in a long queue 
and an expression of self-conceit strongly depicted 
He was amusing himself wit! 
a pipe, from which he threw forth volumes of smoke 
with anair of great satisfaction. Opposite to him sa‘ 


the parson of the parich-~a fat, bald-headed personag 





~~ 
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dressed in a rusty suit of black, and having his shoes|/exciseman, the landlady, and the landlord, in succes- 

adorned with immense silver buckles. Betweenthese||sion. “ More red!” proceeded from every lip, with 

two characters sat the exciseman, with a pipe in different degreesof loudness. The landlord’s was the 

one hand and a tankard in the other. To complete | least loud, the schoolmaster’s the loudest of all. 

the group, nothing is wanted but to mention the land- “IT suppose, gentlemen,” said the stranger, “ you 

lady, a plump, rosy dame of thirty-five, who was/|were remarking upon my slippers.” 

seated by the schoolmaster’s side, apparently listening | “ Eh—yes! we were just saying that they were red,” 

to some sage remarks which that little gentlcman was | replied the schoo}master. 

throwing out for her edification. | “And pray,” demanded the other, as he raised the 
But to return to the stranger. No sooner had he | pipe to his mouth, “ did you never before see a pair of, 

entered the kitchen, followed by the landlord, than |red slippers ?”’ 

the eyes of the company were directed upon him. This question staggered the respondent: he said 

His hat was so broad in the brim, his spars were so ‘nothing, but looked to the parson for assistance. 

long, his stature so great, and his face so totally hid | * But you are all red,” observed the latter, taking a 

by the collar of his immense black cloak, that he in- |/full draught from a foaming tankard which he held in 

stantly attracted the attention of every person present. | his hand. 

His voice, when he desired the master of the house|| “ And you are all black,” said the other, as he with- 

to help him off with his mantle, was likewise so harsh | drew the pipe from his mouth, and emitted a copious 

that they all heard it with sudden curiosity. Nor did) puff of tobacco smoke. “ The hat that covers your 

this abate when the cloak was removed, and his hat 2umskull is black, your beard is black, your coat is 

laid aside. A tall, athletic, red-haired man, of the | black, your vest is black ; yoursmallclothes, your stock- 

middle age, was then made manifest. He had on al ings, your shoes, al] are black. In a word, Doctor 

red frock coat, a red vest,and a red neckcloth; nay, | Poundtext, you are — 

his gloves were red! What was more extraordinary, | “ What am I, sir?” said the parson, bursting with 

when the overalls which covered his thighs were un- || T@ge- 


buttoned, it was discovered that his small-clothes were ** Ay, what is he, sir?” rejoined the schoolmaster. 
er seat ly “ He is a black-coat,” said the stranger, with acon- 


“ All red!” ejaculated the parson, almost involun- ||*¢™Ptuous sneer, “and you are a pedagogue.” This 
tarily. sentence was followed by a profound calm. Nota 


“ As yousay, the gentleman is all red!” added the word was spoken by any of the company, but each 


echoolmaster, with his characteristic flippancy. He 
was checked by a look fromthe landlady. His remark, 
however, caught the stranger's ear, and he turned 
round upon him with a penetrating glance The, 
schoolmaster tried to smoke it off bravely. It would 
not do: he felt the power of that look, and was re- 
duced to almost immediate silence. 
“ Now, bring me your boot-jack,” said the horseman. | 
The boot-jack was brought, and the boots pulled | 
of Tothe astonishment of the company, a pair of 
red stockings were brought into view. The landlord 
shrugged his shoulders, the exciseman did the same,| 
the landlady shook her head, the parson exclaimed,| 
“ All red!” as before, and the schoolmaster would|} In the midst of this mental tumult, the little bandy- 
‘legged ostler made his appearance, and announced to 


have repeated it, but he had not yet recovered from 
his rebuke. ‘a rider that his horse had been rubbed down accord- 


* Faith, this is odd!" observed the host. ing to orders. On hearing this. the red man got up 
“ Rather odd,” said the stranger, seating himsclf| from his seat, and walked out to the stable. His de- 


between the parson and the exciseman. The land- 
lord was confounded. and did »ot know what to think! 
of the matter. 

After sitting for a few moments, the new-comer re-| 
quested the host to hand hima nightcap, which he 
would findin hishat. He didso: it wasa red worsted 
one; and he put it upon his head. 

Here the exciseman broke silence, by ejaculating, 
“Red again!” The landlady gave him an admonitory | 
knock on the elbow: it was too late. The stranger) ©*¢!seman. : 
heard his remark, and regarded him with one of those|| “ I should not wonder,” said the landlord, “ if he be 
piercing glances for which his fiery eye seemed so) ® — ne Sia tiaitai 
remarkable. | ‘Ora travelling packman,” added the landlady. 

“ All aoe murmured the parson ance more. _ “Tam certain he is no better than he should be,” 

“ Yes, Doctor Poundtext, the gentleman, as you | Spake the parson again. ‘ 
say, is all red,” re-echoed the schoolmaster, who by! ~ That is clear,” exclaimed the whole of the com-; 
this time had recovered his self-possession. He would | pany, beginning with the pedagogue, and terminating 





the parson and schoolmaster anger was principally 
depicted: the exciseman’s mouth was turned down 
in disdain, the landlady’s was curled into a sarcastic 
smile; and as for the landlord, it would be difficult to 
say whether astonishment, anger, or fear, most pre- 
dominated in his mind. During this ominous tran- 
jquillity the stranger looked on unmoved, drinking 
and smoking alternately with total indifference. The 
schoolmaster would have said something had he dared, 
and so would the parson ; but both were yet smarting 
too bitterly under their rebuff to hazard another ob- 
servation. 





were left behind. Their tongues, which his presence 
had bound by a talismanic influence, were loosened, 
and astorm of words broke forth proportioned to the 
tearful calm which preceded it. 

|| breaking silence. 

“ Ay, who is he?” re-echoed the schoolmaster. 

“ He is a bit of a conjurer, I warrant,” quoth the 





have gone on, but the landlady gave him a fresh ad-| #s usual with the host. Here was a pause: at last/) 


monition, by trampling upon his toes; and her husband || Doctor Poundtext resumed—* I shall question him 


winked in token of silence. 
exciseman, the warnings were too late. | pertinent or unsatisfactory,something must be done.” 


“ Now, landlord,” said the stranger, after he had || “Ay, something must be done,” said the school- 
been seated a minute, “nmy I trouble you to get me |master. ae . 
a pipe and a can of your best Burton? But, first of|| “ Whatever you do,” said the landlady, “let it be 


all,open my portmanteau, and give me out my slip- || done civilly. 1 should not like to anger him.” 
eure.” Be. fig for his anger!” roared her husband, snapping 


the twinkling of an eye, if he so much as chirps.” 
“ Anger, indeed !” observed the éxciseman ; “leave 
that to me and my cudge! 


of red morocco slippers. Here an involuntary excla- 
mation broke out from the company. It begun with 
the parsdn, and wts taken mp by the schoolmaster, the 





' The host did as he was desired, and produced a pair =m fingers. ‘I shalt give him the back of the door in 





parture seemed to act as a sudden relief to those who}; 


“Who is that man in red?” said the parson, first}, 


As in the case of the||tightly when he returns; and if his answers are im-|; 


“To you and your cudgel!” said the stranger, who 
at this moment entered, and resumed his place at the 
fireside, after casting a look of ineffable contemp’ 
upon the exciseman. The latter did not dare to sa} 
a word; his countenance fell, and his stick, which he 
was brandishing a moment before, dropped betwee: 


his legs. 
There was another pause in the conversation. The 


appearance of the red man again acted like a spel: 
on the voices of the company. The parson was si- 
lent, and by a natural consequence his echo, the 
schoolmaster, was silent also; none of the others fel* 
disposed to say any thiug. The meeting was like an 
assemblage of quakers. At one side of the fire sa‘ 
the plump parson, with the tankard in one hand, and 
the other placed upon his forehead, as in deep medita 

tion. At the opposite side sat the schoolmaster, 
puffing vehemently from a tobacco-pipe. In the cen- 
tre was the exciseman, having at his right hand the 
jolly form of the landlady, and at his left the man in 
red; the landlord stood at some distance behind. Fo 

a time the whole, with the exception of the stranger 
were engaged in anxious thought. The one looke« 
to the other with wondering glances, but though al: 
Lai wished to speak, no one liked to be the first to 
open the conversation. “ Who can this man be? 

“What does he want here?” ‘Where is he from 
and whither is he bound?” Such were the inquirie: 
which occupied every mind. Had the object of thei 

curiosity been a brown man, a black man, or even ° 


4 





gazed upon his neighbour in silence. In the faces ofjigreen man, there would have been nothing extraord: 


inary; and he might have entered the inn and departe: 
|from it as unquestioned as before he came. But to bx 
jared man! There was in this something so startlin; 
‘that the lookers-on were beside themselves witl 
jamazement. The first to break this strange silence 
| was the parson. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ we have been thinking that yo 
are e 

“ That I am a conjurer, a French spy, a traveliing 
packman, or something of the sort,” observed thy 
‘stranger. Doctor Poundtext started back on his chair 
‘and well he might; for these words, which the man 
\in red had spoken, were the very ones he himself wa 
jabout to utter. 

* Who are you, sir?” resumed he, in manifest p: 
turbation. ‘ What is your name ?” 

“* My name,” replied the other, “is Red.” 

“ And where, in heaven's name, were you bor 
demanded the astonished parson. 
| “ff was born on the borders of the Red sea. 
Doctor Poundtext had not another word to say. Th: 
schoolmaster was equally astounded, and withdrew 
the pipe from his mouth: that of the excisemar 
dropped to the ground. the landlord groaned aloud 
and his spouse held up her hands in mingled astonish 
ment and awe. 

After giving them this last piece of information, tlir 
strauge man arose from his seat, broke his pipe i 
\pieces, and pitched the fragments into the fire; then 
throwing his long cloak carelessly over his shoulders 
putting his hat upon his head,and loading himself with 
his boots, his whip, and his pormanteau, he desired the 
landlord to show bim to his bed, and left the kitchen 
after smiling sarcastically at its inmates, and giving 
them a familiar and unceremonious nod. 
| His disappearance was the signal for fresh alarm in 
the minds of those left behind. Not a word was saic 
till the return of the innkeeper, who in a short time 
descended from the bed-room over-head, to which he 
had conducted his guest. On re-entering the kitchen 
he was encountered by a volley of interrogations. 
The parson, the schoolmaster, the exciseman, and his 
own wife, questioned him over and over again. “ Wh 
was the man in red ?—he must have seen him before— 
he must have heard of him—in a word, he must know 
something about him.” The host protested “ that he 
never beheld the stranger till that hour; it was the 








| 
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irst time he had made his appearance at the Black 
Swan, and, so help him heaven, it should be the last !” 

“ Why don't you turn him out ?” exclaimed the ex- 

iseman. 

“ If you think you are able to do it, you are heartily 
welcome,” replied the landlord. “For my part, I 
have no notion of coming to close quarters with the 
shank of his whip, or his great, red, sledge-hammer 
fist.” This was an irresistible argument, and the pro- 
poser of forcible ejectment said no more upon the 
subject. 

At this time the party could hear the noise of heavy 
‘votsteps above them. They were those of the red 
man, and sounded with slow and measured tread.— 
hey listened for a quarter of an hour longer, in expec- 
‘ation that they would cease. There was no pause :| 
the steps continued, and seemed to indicate that the 
verson was amusing himself by walking up and down 

he room. 

It would be impossible to describe the multiplicity 

f feelings which agitated the minds of the company. 
(ear, surprise, anger, and curiosity, ruled them by 


‘urns, and kept them incessantly upon the rack.—| 
|| darkness; but the whole, as we have just hinted, was 


{here was something mysterious in the visitor who 
1ad just left them—something which they could not 
sathom—something unaccountable. “ Who could he 
.c?” This was the question that each put to the 
other, but no one could give any thing like a rational 
answer. 

Meanwhile the evening wore on apace, and though 
he bell of the parish church hard by sounded the tenth 
hour, no one seemed inclined to take the hint to depart. 
Even the parson heard it without regard, to such a pitch 
was his curiosity excited. About this time also the sky, 
which had hitherto been tolerably clear, began to be 
overclouded. Distant peals of thunder were heard ; 
and thick sultry drops of rain pattered at intervals 
against the casement of the inn: every thing seemed 
to indicate a tempestuous evening. But the storm 
which threatened to rage without was unnoticed. 


Phough the drops fell heavily ; though gleams of light-| 
1ing flashed by, followed by the report of distant thun- || 


the ostler, trembling from head to foot, and squeezing 
himself in among the others, on a chair which stood 
hard by. His information threw fresh alarm over the 
company, and they were more agitated and confused 
than ever. 

During the whole of this time the sound of walking 
over-head never ceased for one moment. The heavy 
tread was unabated: there was not the least interval 
of repose, nor could a pendulum have been more re- 
gular in its motions. Had there been any relaxation, 
any pause, any increase, or any diminution, of rapidity 
jin the footsteps, they would have been endurable ; but 
|there was no such thing. The same deadening, mo- 
notonous, stupifying sound continued, like clockwork, 
to operate incessantly above their heads. Nor was 
there any abatement of the storm without; the wind 
blowing among the trees of the cemetery in a sepul- 
chral moan ; the rain beating against the panes of glass 


| 


stamping of the black horse were heard with pre-emi- 
nent loudness. At this time the fire of the kitchen 
began to burn low. The sparkling blaze was gone, and 
in its stead nothing but a dead red lustre emanated from 
the grate. One candle had just expired, having burned 
down to the socket. Of the one which remained the 
unsnuffed wick was nearly three inches in length, black 
and crooked at the point, and standing like a ruined 
tower amid an envelopment of sickly yellow flame; 
while around the fire's equally decaying lustre sat the 
frighted coterie, narrowing their circle as its brilliancy 
faded away, and eyeing each other like apparitions 
amidst the increasing gloom. 

At this time the clock of the steeple struck the hour 
\of midnight, and the tread of the stranger suddenly 
ceased. There was a pause for some minutes—after- 
wards a rustling—then a noise as of something drawn 
along the floor of his room. In a moment thereafter 
his door opened; then it shut with violence, and heavy 





with the impetuous loudness of hail; and lightning 
and thunder flashing and pealing at brief intervals 
through the murky firmament. The noise of the ele- 
ments was indeed frightful, and it was heightened by | 
the voice of the sable steed like that of a spirit of 


| 


as nothing to the deep. solemn, mysterious treading of 
the red man. 

Innumerable were their conjectures concerning the 
character of this personage. It has been mentioned) 
that the landlady conceived him at first to be a travel- 
ling packman, the landlord a French spy, and the ex- 
ciseman aconjurer. Now their opiniovs were wholly 
changed, and they looked upon bim as something a) 
great deal worse. The parson, in the height of hie| 
learning, regarded him as an emanation of the tempter | 
himself; and in this he was confirmed by the erudite! 
opinion of the schoolmaster. 





As to the ostler, he} 
could say nothing about the man, but he wus willing} figure of a man, enveloped in a black cloak, walking 


footsteps were heard trampling down the stair. The 
inmates of the kitchen shook with alarm as the tread 
came nearer. They expected every moment to behold 
the red man enter, and stand before them in bis native 
character. The landlady fainted outright : the excise- 
man followed her example ; the landlord gasped in an 
agony of terror: and the schoolmaster uttered a pious 
ejaculation for the behoof of his soul. Doctor Pound 
text was the only one who preserved any degree ot 
composure. He managed in a trembling voice, to cal! 
out, “ Avaunt, satan! I exorcise thee from hence to 
the bottom of the Red sea !" 

“ T am going as fast as I can,” said the stranger, as 
he passed the kitchen-door on his way to the open air 
His voice aroused the whole conclave from their stu- 
They started up, and by a simultaneous effort 


| por. 
There they beheld the tal! 


rushed to the window. 





to stake his professional knowledge that his horse was 
kith and kin to the evil one. Such were the various | 
doctrines promulgated in the kitchen of the Black) 
Swan. 

“If he be like other men, how could he anticipate | 
observed | 


| 





jer, and the winds began to hiss and whistle among 
he trees of the neighbouring cemetery, yet all these 
-xternal signs of elementary tumult were as nothing 
o the deep, solemn footsteps of the red man. There| 
seemed to be no end to his walking. An hour had he, 
paced up and down the chamber without the least) 
-nterval of repose, and he was still engaged in this, 
»ccupation as at first. In this there was something 
-neredibly mysterious ; and the party below, notwith- 
standing their numbers, felt a vague and indescribable 
dread beginning to creep over them. The more they 
reflected upon the character of the stranger, the more 
innatural did it appear. The redness of his hair and 


|me, as he did, in what I was going to say?” 
the parson. 

“ Born on the borders of the Red sea !"’ ejaculated 
the landlord. 

“ Heard ye how he repeated to us what we were 
talking about during his absence in the stable?” re- 
marked the exciseman. 

“ And how he knew that I was a pedagogue ?” added 
the schoolmaster. 

“ And how he called on me by my name, although | 
he never saw nor heard of me before ?” said the ostler 
in conclusion. Such a mass of evidence was irresisti- 
|ble. It was impossible to overlook the results to which 
it naturally led. 


| 
| 





complexion, and, still more, the fiery hue of his gar- 
ment, struck them with astonishment. But this was 
ittle to the freezing and benumbing glance of his eye, 
the strange tones of his voice, and his miraculous 
birth, on the borders of the Red sea. There was now 
uo longer any smoking in the kitchen. The subjects 
which occupied their minds were of too engrossing a 
nature to be treated with levity; and they drew their 
«hairs closer, with a sort of irresistible and instinctive 
ittraction. 


While these things were going on, the bandy-legged 


“If more proof is wanting,” resumed the parson 


lacross the yard on his way to the stable. He had on 
la broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat, top-boots, with 


| . . 
enormous spurs, and carried a gigantic whip in one 


| hand, and a portmanteau in the other. He entered the 


| stable, remained there about three minutes, and came 
jout leading forth his fiery steed thoroughly accoutred. 
In the twinkling of an eye he got upon his back, waved 
|his hand to the company, who were surveying him 
through the window, and clapping spurs to his charger, 
galloped off furiously, with a hideous and unnatura! 
iaugh, through the midst of the storm. 

On going up stairs to the room which the devil had 
honoured with his presence, the landlord found that 
his infernal majesty had helped himself to every thing 
he could lay his hands upon, having broken into his 
desk and carried off twenty-five guineas of king's 
money, & ten pound bank of England note, and sun- 
dry articles, such as seals, snuff-boxes, &c. Since 
that time he has not been seen in these quarters, and 
if he should, he will do well to beware of Doctor 





after a pause, ‘ only look to his dress. What chris- 
tian would think of travelling about the country in 
red? Itis a type of the hell-fire from which he is 
sprung.” 
“ Did you observe his hair hanging down his back 
like a bunch of carrots?” asked the exciseman. 
“Such a diabolical glance in his eye!” said the 





Poundtext, who is a civil magistrate as well as a 
minister, and who, instead of exorcising him to the 
buttom of the Red sea, may perbaps exorcise him to 
the interior of Leicester gaol, to await his trial before 


the judges of the midland circuit. 
SSS 
There is no rule to be made for writing letters, but 


that of being as near what you speak face to face as 


Forget-me-not 





schoolmaster. 
“Such a voice!” added the landlord. “It is like 





»stler entered, in manifest alarm. He came to inform, 
his master that the stranger's horse had gone mad, and. 
was kicking and tearing at every thing around, as if he| 
would break his manger to pieces. Here aloud neigh-| 
ng and rushing were heard in the stable. “ Ay,there 
ie goes,” continued he. “I believe the devil is in the 
east, if he is not the old enemy himself. Ods, master, | 
Y you saw his eyes: they are like —” 

‘What are they like?” demanded the landlord. 

‘* Ay, what are they like ?” exclaimed the rest with 
“qual impatience. 

‘ Ods, if they a'n’t like burning coals!" ejaculated 


the sound of a cracked clarionet.” 
“ His feet are not cloven,” observed the landlady. 
“No matter,” exclaimed the landlord; “the devil, 
when he chooses, can have as good legs as his neigh- | 
bours.”” 
“ Better than some of them,” quoth the lady, look- 
ing peevishly at the lower limbs of her husband. 
Meanwhile the incessant treading continued unaba- 
ted, although two long hours had passed since its com- 
mencement. There was not the slightest cessation to 
the sound, while out of doors the storm raged with vio- 
lence, andin the midst of it the hideous neighing and 


| 








you can, which is so great a truth, that | am of opinion, 
writing has lost more mistresses than any one mistake 
in the whole legend of love. 

The scholar without good breeding, isa pedant ; the 
philosopher, a cynic; the soldier, a brute; and every 
man disagreeable. 

Ingredients for a household: morality, order, indus- 
try, abundance, and good humour. 

I envy no man that knows more than myself, but 
pity them that know less. 

A virtuous mind in a fair body, is a fine picture ina 
good light. 

The longer we live in the world, the more we cling 
to a few objects. 
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THE CENSOR. 


SESS 
THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
NEW SERIES—-NUMBER VI. 

New-York differs from al] our other cities in the 
varieties of its prospects. If a stranger desired to 
witness the appearance of stately and retired wealth, 
I would lead him through the still wide avenues near 
St. John’s church, and along the shadowy paths of its 
park. For the bustle of manual labour, he should make 
his way by the docks, among boxes, bales, carts, bars 
of iron, barrels, and wheel-barrows, with shipping 
around him from all parts of the world, and the accents 
of every language breaking upon his ears. For fash- 
ion and beauty, he should wander up and down the 


west side of Broadway; but forthe real business of 
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= the form of trees. Their arms spread out like 
branches, and their humming voices softened into the 
rustling of leaves. Grass and waving flowers grew 
|, out from the neatly sanded floor, and the lofty ceiling 
|\deepened into azure sky, spread out with graceful 
‘clouds. The office of the Morning Herald turned 
linto a brook that dashed and foamed about in some 
h confusion ; while the Courier and Enquirer, on the 
j opposite side, glistened in the shape of a broad river 
| that forced a passage in various directions among the 
| hills. 

i [ was standing upon a moss-covered rock, by the 


| trunk of a knotty old tree, that had flourished a few 





|rit who had woven these agreeable spells was at my 
side. His arms were folded on his breast. His face 
||expressed patience, a littie dashed with ridicule, and 


| moments before as Jacob Barker, and the potent spi- | 


AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


| works of nature, refresh eyes unaccustomed to them 
but their unchangeable forms soon suffer the mind tv 
languish for the stirring and improving delights whic. 
man realizes in struggies with his fellow man. Re 
member that from the jarrings of crowded cities, the 
arts and sciences spring into being. The highest 
pleasures which nature affords, are produced in the 
exercise of mind and feeling; and, wherever these re 
pose, you lose the intended superiority of your char 
| acter, the vigour of pleasure, and the merit of virtue. 
Again my eyes were dimmed with a passing cloud 
Sky, grass, brooks, and trees, diminished in size and 
|re-assumed their proper appearances. The noise o! 
the brawling stream, hastening over its pebbly channe!, 
| sunk again into the shuffling of feet and the humof many 
voices. The walls of the apartment closed up around 
me, and I was still among the most busy and money 








bargaining and speculation, for long heads and cun-) [| might have suffered regret at the slight curl of his ||making of my fellow-citizens. F 


ning hands, Wall-street is the place. There you will 
see, in the hottest of the dog-days, a knot of know- 
ing geniuses collected together under a great tree, 


or on the shady side of the way, communicating}, silvery summer stream. Because absent from the | 


‘lip, had not its import been amply contradicted by the 





i] , . . 99 . 
| ** Your lives would glide away,” repeated he, “ like 


to each other potent secrets; the rise and fall of| crowd of your fellow creatures, do you conceive you 


empires, which derive importance from their influence 
on the rise and fall of stock; or brooding over the 


disposing of the ruins to some advantage. 


As the clock struck two, I found myself one after-| 


noon upon the steps of the exchange. The tide 
seemed setting in towards the large room. 1 suffered 
myself to be borne along withit. A few steps con- 
ducted me into the midst of this spacious and lofty 
apartment. This is the hour when merchants and 
brokers assemble to transact whatever business they 
may have with each other. The hum of many voices 
was like the buzzing of bees clustering around their 
hive. The low continued words of the busy and 
earnest multitude were blended together, and rose 
upon the air with a strange uniformity. There was 
something closely allied to cont empt in the feelings 
with which I regarded the bargain-driving and money- 
making beings around me. 


could escape the weaknesses of their nature ?” 


|good nature of his eyes. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


GLANCES INTO THE EAST. 


| ELEVATION OF MAHMOUD, THE PRESENT SULTAN, 
TO THE THRONE OF THE OTTOMAN BMPIRE. 





. fall of || “Surely,” said I, 1 should enjoy myself more un-|| Tae pacha of Rudschuck had kept quict in hi: 
broken relies of dilapidated banks, with the hope of} interruptedly, if released from harassing cares? He |camp while his emissaries were rousing the army 


| who is deeply engaged in business is stretched on a 


responsibilities he has incurred. Obstacles and disap- 


“To be happy permanently,” said my companion, | 
“is not the lot of mortals. The hope of durable hap-| 
piness on earth, you seem to havesurrendered almost by | 
universal consent. Neither philosophy nor virtue can | 
always persuade it to the bosom. It is seldom found | 
where eagerly sought; but, eluding the grasp of the, 
most persevering pursuer, flies to some wretch without | 
a home or friend.” 

* But,” said I, “as there are certain objects which | 
| excite pleasurable emotions in us, the more we collect 
| of them about us, the more certainly will our pleasures | 








‘Is this,’ thought I,‘a rational mode of improving|/be multiplied and protracted, and consequently the 


and enjoying life? Is there among this race of men || surer will be our happiness.” 


| Ramis Effendi and Beggi Effendi, his principal agents 


ment of Selim. The capudan pacha promised to assist 


bed of thorns. He fears the consequences of the had disposed the oldest officers for the re-establish 


pointments continually multiply around him. How jj with all his forces. 
can he be happy ?” || Mustapha had quitted Constantinople on the twenty 


eighth of July, for a kiosk, situated without the walls 
Bairactar, availing himself of the sultan’s absence, in 
vited the grand vizier to his camp, under the pretence 
of important disclosures. When the latter entered 
the tent of the pacha, he was informed that the troops 
were in motion towards the seraglio. The terror- 
'struck vizier could find no words to express his aston 


“ishment. Bairactar tore the seals from him, ordered 





‘him to be arrested, and the troops to advance. The 


| populace of Constantinople, on beholding the samc 
jarmy which bad been opposed to the Russians, fancied 
|that peace was concluded, and received the columns 


|| with shouts of the wildest applause. These marched 


engaged about the paltry means of accumulating!) « No,” said the Genius. “ The same objects will ||towards the outbuildings of the imperial residence 
wealth, none who might have aspired to a higher des- jnot at all times create the same effects, and happiness |The janissaries, stationed there as guards, bowed 
iny? Has not commerce, with her engrossing engage- || js not, as you seem to think, a palpable and existing || when they beheld the sandjak scherif, and the van 
ments, stolen poets, historians, orators, statesmen, | principle. It is not like a place towards which you | guard penetrated into the first court-yard. Scarce!) 
and philosophers, from fame and the world, to waste can travel, with the conviction that you will reach it |had the bostangi pacha time to shut the inner gate 
them here in the narrow and selfish paths of business ? lin a certain number of steps. It isnot an object which || which leads to the apartments of the servants of th 
And what avails it that they should add to the'treasures } vou may labour for, acquire by skill or violence, and | seraglio, but the tschiavoux of the pacha of Rudschuck 
already obtained? It is well enough for the young) detain by force; but it is an effect of many accidental ‘rushing towards the gate, battered it with their tre 
and poor to seek independence in the paths of the} combinations. It is a mingling up together in proper | mendous axes, when the chief of the black slaves ar 
world; but they who have obtained a moderate fortune | proportions of numerous properties of mind and mat- | peared on the wall demanding the reason of this 
should abandon the field to other competitors, and be! ter, which, in their own nature, are ever changing || violent proceeding. 
happy in a freedom from all unnecessary restraints. || ¢) oir positions. There is no fixed shape for it. You || “Open the gate, vile slave!? shouted Mustapha 


As for me, if I were wealthy, 1 would build me @ ii cannot conjecture in what strange guise it will meet 
cottage in some secluded and lovely spot. The ties of! you, ‘Toil for it to the summit of a mountain, and, as 
pecuniary hopes and fears should no longer impede 

the motion of my mind, and check the impulses of my |! yarren prospect, it will spring up by your feet at the 
heart. The luxuries of riches should relieve the} road side. It comes not thre ugh whole years. i isl 
simplicity of rural pleasures. I would have ever||too costly a material to constitute the solid fabric of a! 
around me the sound of waving branches and running} human life ; but.as the diamond is found in small 
streams ; the loveliest roads should meander through || pieces in distant parts of the globe, so it flashes up in 
landscapes of natural beauty; horses and carriages,|i momentary streamings, from dark places, in barren) 
the newest, the neatest, the most elegant that money |) sois, amongst the habitations of dangers and anguish. 
could purchase, should be ever at my command, and || you have caught its feeling from the echo of a flute, 
she, with her sweet blue eyes and soft hand, should | q stream of sunlight upon the wall after a gloomy day: 
charm me with her society, and inspire every hour}, pair of gazing eyes have sent it through your soul 
with delight. Together we would pursue literature | }ike an enchanted arrow, or it has sprung up sponta- 
and science; our minds would expand, our hearts grow | neously in your bosom, from the mere freshuess and 
rich with love, and our lives glide away—’ hea) 


you are returning disappointed from its bleak and 


) glow of health. It is like the light, colouring all things, 

* Like a silvery summer stream,” whispered a voice ‘yet continually altering its hue, and fading the swiftest 
in my ear, in a tone so low, that it seemed the memory || where it shone the most brightly. The crowd whom 
of words gone by. ‘your igexperience has just condemned, find it in the 


A light mist passed before me. The shuffling of} path of business. In active occupation their minds 
feet changed into a noise like that of falling water.| discover a pleasure which luxury and repose would 
The soher citizens around increased in height, and|!failto furnish. Pields,trees. brooks, and all the similar 


| Bairactar, with a voice of thunder. “I come at the 
head of my army with the sandjak scherif.” 
** Not before the sultan Mustapha has given orders. 

|replied the faithful slave. 
|  Awaywith sultan Mustapha,” exclaimed Bairactar 
“It is the sultan Selim who is our master; we are 
here to deliver him from the hands of his enemies, to 
|do homage to his virtues, and to re-establish him o: 
\the throne of his ancestors.” 

| The tremendous voice of the pacha of Rudschuck 
|his threats to bring forward the cannon. the furious 
shouts of the soldiers, had filled the inmates of the 
‘seraglio with such terror, that the portal was on the 
|point of being opened, in spite of the resistance of 
the bostangi pacha, when sultan Mustapha appeared 
This prince had no sooner arrived at his summe: 
pavilion, than he was informed by his mother of Musta 
pha Bairactar’s march to Constantinople. Withou: 
delaying for a moment, he liastened disguised on boaré 
|a trireme, flew back to the scraglio, whose communi 
‘cation with the sea and the kiosk the conspirators ha‘ 
jimpradently neglectedto guard, and joined the affrigh: 
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ad crowd of his slaves, to behold the designs of the 
sonspirators on the point of execution. The juncture 
was critical. The sanguinary prince, forgetting that 


his cousin had spared his life on @ similar occasion,| 


coolly ordered the kisler aga to strangle Selim, and to 
carry his corpse to Mustapha Bairactar. 

It was the hour of prayer. Selim with his atten- 
dants were standing with their hands outstretched, 
their faces towards Mecca, when the executioners 
entered with cords concealed under their cloaks. 
Neither the prince nor his servants had the least sus- 
picion of their cruel design, supposing they were come 
to deliver a message ; but the moment Selim prostrated 
himself, invoking the name of Allah, the chief of the 
black slaves beckoned his satellites, and, throwing 
himself upon his victim, he flung a rope over his neck 
— his companions partly assisting him and partly threat- 
ening with their daggers the panic-struck attendants. 
The stunned prince, however, recovered his senses. 
After a desperate struggle with his executioners he 
succeeded in striking some of them down, while his 
faithful slaves were rushing upon the rest, endeavour- 
ing to seize their poniards. The kislar aga had re- 
ceived so violent a blow, that he fell at the feet of the 
prince. It was then that the inhuman monster, by 
taking advantage of his position, deprived the unfor- 
tunate prince first of his senses, and then of his life! 

The corpse was brought before Mustapha. The fri- 
volous tyrant cast towards it a glance of ferocious joy, 
and exultingly exclaimed, “ Open the gates! and deliver 
Selim over to Mustapha Bairactar,as he demands it.” 

The pacha of Rudschuck had approached as the 
portal opened, to pay homage to his master and bene- 
factor ; but no sooner had he beheld the lifeless'remains 
of Selim, than, almost maddened to despair, he ex- 

laimed, 

“ Unhappy master! what have I done? I am come 
*o restore to you the imperial sceptre,and have brought 
you death.” 

He threw himself down over the corpse, kissed its 
hands and feet, and bathed them with his tears. The 
whole army stood motionless and in silent rage. But, 
the moments were precious. Seid Ali, the capudan 
pacha, less accessible to feelings, took Bairactar by 
‘he arm, and raising him, said, 

“ And does it become the pacha of Rudechuck to 
sry like a woman? It is vengeance, and not tears, 
the sultan Selimdemands. Let us not suffer a tyrant 
to exult over his crimes, and secure himself a throne 
by a second murder of his brother, the sultan Mah- 
moud.”’ 

Mustapha Bairactar, awakening as from a dream, 
cried, 

“Let Mustapha be arrested, and Mahmoud pro- 

laimed sultan ; and may the sword of the executioner 
destroy the vile slaves who dared to lay their hands 
on the sacred person of sultan Selim !” 

The woris were no sooner uttered, than pages, 
slaves and soldiers, rushed forward to carry them into 
execution, and to throw Mustapha into the same 
prison where Selim had breathed his last. Others 
hastened to fin? Mahmoud, who, doomed to the same 
death with Selim by his cruel brother, had fled from 
his apartment, and assisted by his faithful slaves, had 
concealed himself. He was discovered after a long 
search, aud with difficulty drawn from beneath a pile 





ee 
in this humble attitude until the new sultan com-)/the widow. He accordingly annulled the sentence of 
manded him to rise, proclaiming him at the same time weg pronounced against the christian, insisting at 
grand vizier. \the same time on the punishment of the widow : the 

Such was the manner in which Mahmoud the II.|/ulemas, however, demanded and obtained her pardon 
|the present sultan, was raised to the throne of thej/ Mustapha Bairactar then sent forthe young Greek: 
|Ottoman empire. |whom he accosted in a mild tone. 

“ Rayah,” said he,“ it is in vainthat Ihave annul- 
led the sentence of the ulemas, if thou remainest at 
Stamboul. Even I could not protect thee from the 
|poniards which threaten thy life. Settle thy affairs, 
jand in three days thou must be far from this city. 











MUSTAPHA BAIRACTAR. 
It was to this distinguished character that Mahmoud 
owed the sceptre of his empire ; for the restoration 
of which, in its ancient splendour, the energetic grand 
vizier began to exert himself with the whole strength : : : 
of his superior genius. There were at this time per abe sper r — er a bery 
(1808) two bodies of men in Turkey, equally power- :* Ae ne ee noo a fi - 8 . moe : ree . 
ful, and equally opposed to all reforms, the janissaries| . - "° _— . ogee ~ i wenden 'e ae os: 
and the ulemas, lawyers, both the deadliest enemies off ote Seonens the victim of Bis humanity. . ge 
the grand vizier. The former might be subdued by|| ut « fow weeks afterwards, that the ee soe - 
the sword. It was the latter Bairactar most dreaded. pite janiezaries broke —_ Shey has Coen yee 
Anincident, which occurred shortly after the elevation — erent 4 = ae the — po ste om 
of Mahmoud, served not a little to increase their ran-|) P*'*¢e © thevister. 17 ndmnugrerite arden 
pene ‘general rise of the conspirators. A bloody battle en- 
A young Greek, a native of Agrapha, on the fron- ore “—" portionns of Balenster weve Wietuated, he 
tiers of Thessalonica, had opened a grocery shop at |himeelf, shut up in his own house and unable to defend 
Riedisiaiein Mens tin ce andl in he ee himself, was found suffocated with two of his faithfu! 
P tp |slaves. With him fled the spirit of the better order 
house, there lived a young beautiful moslem, the widow}! ~ 2 
of a Turk, who had left her a great fortune. She “ things. . Bairecter a wigpreed sem, @ no eae 
beheld the young Greek through the blinds again) ag one just, a equally above Ge ae rote - 
and again, and a passion arose gradually in her bosom, ibis countrymen and their ignorance. His energy har 
which she was not strong enough to resist. Bent roused the people from the deep lethargy into 
upon conversing with him—a desire rather dangerous, which the despotism of thirty tyvents® nae thrown 
as no stranger, and still less a christian, is permitted! them. Their fanaticism gendered his efforts* in vain 
by law, to enter the apartments of a Turkish female | Had he lived longer, the Russian eagles would never 
—she ,demanded an account of the goods she had|'*Ve appeared before the seven towere. ° 
paoerns from him. He sent his bill. His fair neigh- = 
bour, pretending not to comprehend the writing, re-|| 
turned it—an explanation followed on the part of the} 
Greek, which was found still more unintelligible. At} MELANCHOLY. 
\last the love-enraptured moslem requested him to come} ‘\ What are spirits? Light indeed and gay 
jin person, where he would find her attendants to settle |) ae dap Spubddag then teioes ) 
ithe account. The young Greek felt quite uneasy.) | Love to study the human character in its cary 
jyet taking courage, he ascended the stairs, and was ‘formation; to watch it in its progress towards per 
jreceived by the female slaves. But what was his} fection, ere the cold maxims or rude touch of the worl: 
astonishment when they informed him of their orders havestamped upon it suspicion'and distrust, and taught 
to bring him before their mistress ! He followed trem-|'jt deceit. I love to trace the workings of the mind 
bling. The beautiful widow was half seated on the}/in the varying of the countenance; to seek for feeling 
ottomane—she beckoned him to take a place at her| and sensibility, too delicate, too timid to be expressed 
side, and after some hints began to unfold her heart,|/in words in the depths of a full eye, or the ray of 
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to discover her passion, and to press him to marry her. 
She threatened him in case of refusal; not even con- 
cealing from him that revenge would be easy, by de- 
nouncing him as en intruder, who had gained admis- 
sion under false pretences. Afterthis, his visits became 
more frequent; and,as he attended his business regular- 
ly, no suspicion was excited. One day, however, when 
he was absent, two janissaries entered his shop to 
imake some purchases. The demanded goods could not 





ipassing smile; to mark the sudden checking of a 
sentiment which has risen to the lips lest it should be 
iwrong, or lest it should meet with contempt and ndi 
‘cule from those who cannot understand it. I thin! 
that the young are generally inclined to melancholy 
\There are those who will laugh at the idea. Such: 
‘have turgotten their own youthful feelings; they hav« 
been annihilated by the selfish calculations of mature: 
years, and they have left upon the soul notrace. T\ 





ibe found, and the young Greek was called down by his!) me the sentiment seems just and natural. Inspeaking 
\faithfulconfidant. He entered witha mien so confused! of youth Ihave reference only to those few short years 
|that the janissarics were startled, and began to suspect | W hich intervene between childhood and manhood. 
that everything wasnot right. Their tantalizing ques-|' Childhood is the spring of life; it has its flowers and 
|tions greatly disconcerted him; they became more im-}'jts thorns ; but its flowers’soon fade and its thorns are 
|portunate, promising silence provided he contessed. The | forgotten. We revel in the pleasures of that ag: 
imprudent giaour, supposing that the soldiers wereal-| without thought of the past, or fear of the future; and 
ready in the secret, betrayed hineelf. The janissaries|ithe remembrance of its sorrows exist not when thos¢ 
\hadno sooner understoodthe nature of histrausgression | sorrows have passed away. It is true, we then receive 
ithan they hastened before the tribunalof the capuschi || impressions which cannot be effaced, but they sink 
pacha, under whose cognizance the trespass came.| into the soul, there to remain till reflection calls ther 





f carpets, almost dead with terror. Being hurried be- 
‘ore the pacha of Rudschuck, the latter accasted him : | 
“My master! A terrible crime has deprived us of| 


sultan Selim, our legitimate sovereign and benefactor. | 


|The judge, after a short examination, condemned the} forth, and the surface remains unruffled or disturbed 
‘Greek to die, conformably to the spirit and letter) but for a moment. But youth is the season during 
lof the law. The sentence was laid before Mus-! which we enjoy more of exquisite happiness or misery 
tapha Bairactar, the grand vizier, who, after having|/or more of both than in any other. Our feelings, ou: 


vou are possessed of all the virtues of this great summoned the ulemas before hin, demanded of them,| passions, operate upon us with a concent rated force 


monarch. Be our master! live long to the glory « 


our holy religion, and the prosperity of the Ottoman}! 


=mpire.”’ 


whether they were convinced in their conscience,|)and the strength of reason is as yet insufficient to stem. 
that the christian had deserved death? He was) the tide. He who has attained the entire commana 
The grand vizier) of his passions, the proper regulation of his feelings 


| 
| 
} 


; . . 
janswered in the affirmative. 


When Mustapha Bairactar had pronounced these! pleaded that the young christian, far from having 
words, he prostrated himself before sultan Mah-|/premeditated the crime, had rather been forced into| 
noud, kissed the earth near his fret. and continued/!it; and,if there was anv one culpable, it was certainly} 


possesses the secret of happiness. In youth this can 


* Mahmoud the 1. is the thirtieth in the line of Sultans, beginnine 


from Otome? 





eset eal 
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not be; in the rashness of its judgment it repels the 
very thought. The calm and even surface of the pure 
lake has no charms for its unbridled imagination. It 
delights in the roar of the torrent, and the deep still- 
ness produced by the subsiding of the storm. The 
heart is awakened to the beauties of nature and of 
art, and its quickened sensibilities are alive to every 
touch of joy or sorrow. Every new object it meets 











with in ites path excites some latent unknown feeling. 
The temper of the mind so continually varying, it is| 
uot strange that melancholy should preponderate ; for 
in the sensitive bosom, is it not in this world the feel- | 
ing oftenest excited? Alas, who can answer in the| 


it; she had the fair complexion and polished brow| 


| 





negative? It is not, however, like the melancholy of! 
a bereaved heart or shattered constitution. It has no. 
sympathy with the despair of a guilty mind, with the 
hopelessness of the unbeliever, or the wavering confi- 
dence of the sceptic. It is the depression caused by | 
the temporary exhaustion of too highly raised spirits. | 
It is relieved by a gentle indulgence, and soothed by | 
the quieting thoughts of a lonely hour. I have some- | 
times felt, when under its influence, that the future) 
was a blank, that hope had forsaken me, and left me 
desolate and wretched. In such moments I have 
wandered forth beneath the starry sky of a sunnedel 
night, and gazed upon the blue heaven with a wish 
to fly to its shelter from the rude storms of earth. 1) 
have thought of the countless worlds, ruled and direct- | 
ed by one all-powerful hand, and shrunk within! 
myself at the idea of the littleness and insignificance 
of one human heart; of one atom inthe great mass 
of matter and of mind. But, when the feeling has pass- 
ed away, and a soft still voice whispered that even 
that little atom is not unregarded by the all-see- 
ing eye, the consciousness has penetrated to my inmost 
heart. Thought upon thought have rushed over me} 
with almost inconceivable force, chasing before them | 
each feeling of discontent and repining, the clouds of 
che human mind, and leaving its heaven pure and calm. | 
I have walked among the flowery valleys and bloom-| 
ing hills of our own fair land, and felt that in each little | 
(lower that faded with the season to bloom again in| 
brighter hours, we might read our own destiny. These 
hours of saddened feeling are usefu! to us; they lead! 








her felt for her a deep and tender love, which Helen |t 
never inspired. Even her parents, though they would 
often reprove her for little violations of fashion and/ 
form, which Helen never committed, yet there evidently 
mingled in their affection for her something of a holier 
interest, a deeper tenderness, which the beauty and 
accomplishments of their youngest failed to produce. | 


They were both married on the same day. The 





us to reflect, to look within ourselves for sources of| 

happiness; to nature’s works for proofs of future 

being. And we never turn away unsatisfied from such 

esearches, for 

* Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her: ‘tia her privilege 
Through all the years of this our lite, tu lead | 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform | 
The heart that is within as, so impress | 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed | 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, vor the sneers of seltish men, 
Shall e’e7 prevail against os, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings."’ 


1 believe there are some who never know these, 
ariations of the spirits. ‘They pass forthe happiest of 
human beings; but it is a mistaken idea. They are) 
cheerful, but it is the mere absence of sorrow, the! 
presence of youth and health. Take away these, and| 
they fall into the opposite extreme, and are gloomy | 
and discontented. ‘Tell them of the moments when| 
the very consciousness of life and being is sweet, of| 
the rapture excited by the perusal of a powerful) 
tragedy, of the pleasures of solitude, that the idea of 
death to some minds at certain moments, is inspiring, | 
and carries with it no melancholy, and they will call 
you enthusiasts and visionaries. Tell them that the! 
pride of bearing misfortune with dignity is a solace| 
tor adversity, and they will call you insensible. The, 
hope of future good never can console them for present | 
tl, for such live only in the present. There are some | 
minds that discover in adversity many beautiful quali- 
ties that had been hidden before; like flowers that} 
shun the brilliancy of the sun, and open only in the) 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|the wishes of her parents for her acceptance of them} 
| with her usual grace. He had made a handsome for- | loomed up through the fog with something of the dignity o! 


husband of Helen was a rich merchant. He was) 


tune, and he wished a wife whose beauty and accom- ||, 


doubted their own capacity to secure the happiness of||t 


doing so. The lover of Julia was a young physician, 
just entering upon the duties of his profession. He! 
was not rich, but his own talents and industry, and the | 
influence of many friends, seemed to insure him future 
opulence. He had long and deeply studied the disposi- | 
tion of Julia, and perfectly understood her character ; 


her love for him, and he felt no wish to abuse it. I//t 


certainly a happy couple; their sky was without a 


one, she envied not her sister, even though her heart 


was unruffled by the thousand doubts and fears and . 








shade. I could not love that being over whose — 
there never came a cast of thought; whose eye 
never shone through tears of saddened feeling. 








doubted her own capabilities of fulfilling her duties, 
ters may seem no unapt illustration of the subject. The || and feared perhaps her power to retain the heart she 
youngest was a beautiful girl, there was no denying || had won. 


But each day did her fears grow less and less ; and, ar 


which poets always give to beauty; her nose was/|she grew older, as her mind expanded with those 
Grecian, and in her full blue eyes and delicately pen- || views of piety and religion which sooner or Jater arc 
cilled eye-brow, the beholder could see no fault. She|/so ardently embraced by minds Jike hers, she became 
had long, rich, fair hair, and nothing could exceed ||a truly happy woman ; they were not always fortunate, 
the grace with which each little well turned curl kept |! but she was the flower that bloomed brightest in the 
its place on her forehead. They were then a happy | shade ; and in times of adversity, when even the firm 
family: she had parents who anticipated her every ||mind of her husband was depressed by the weight of 
wish. The hours flew peacefully over her head, and || misfortune, hers was the voice that bade him hope for 
nothing disturbed the tranquillity of her life; all mark- | brighter days, hers the spirit that influenced him to 
ed the serenity and evenness of her disposition, and | greater exertions. These times have passed away 
Helen Sandford was generally esteemed perfectly | and, in the whole circle of my acquaintance, I know no 
happy. Her sister, Julia, was less admired than she. || couple more blest in each other, more generally pros 
Strangers often overlooked her when Helen was pre- || perous in their affairs—none whose society is more 
sent. She was very pale, and oftener serious than/|| prized by their own little circle of friends than Julic 
lively; but I have seen her when animated by youthful |and her husband. The same gentle, timid, pensive 
pleasures, by far the gayer of thetwo. I used to love | disposition is hers, but who is happier than she when 
to hear her laugh; it rung out from the very soul ; not | her husband declares that to her he owes his prosperity 
the cold measured laugh of fashionable gaiety. Her || and the happiness of his life? Helen and her husband 
cheeks would flush, and her dark eyes sparkle through | are a fashionable couple ; she is as beautiful as ever, 
their modest lashes, with the rays of genuine mirthful | but I have heard that he is less fond. Yet she know: 
feeling. And yet she was not always gay. I have |it not; she cannot understand the feeling of disap- 
seen her sit for hours in pensive reverie; the misfor- || pointment with which he sometimes turns away from 
tunes of another perhaps the cause, or reflections on ||the coldness of her welcome, or from the apathy which 
the misery of the human race. She had all the sensi-| she shows ata recital of his cares. She does not 
bilities which usually characterize such dispositions. | discover from his countenance that he sometimes wishe: 
{ have seen her weep for the sorrows of Lear, while | her less beautiful and more feeling, for he is a man o! 
her sister was listening with a settled smile to the | the world, and conceals it for the sake of his own peace 
whispered compliments from beaux, of whose atten-| He sees her fretful and impatient under sickness and 
tions she was inwardly careless. She had a sweet | pain; and he knows that reproach from him migh' 
voice ; and those simple and plaintive songswhich touch |! change indifference to discontent ; but he is still proud 
the heart, were her chosen favourites. I have said||of his beautiful wife, and their life is one continued 
she was less admired than Helen ; but those who knew ||round of fashionable frivolities, very different fron 


hat of her sister and husband, who truly know 


‘* A world enjoyed, that wants no witnesses 
But its own sharers and approving heaven ; 

That like an autumn flower, deep hid in vale 
Smiles, though ‘tis only looking on the sky.’ 





THE TOOTHACHE. 


* There was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently 
However they have writ the style of gods, 
And made a pish at chance and sufferance."’ 


It had been raining all day. The eye could no longer rea: 


many years older than she, and there was little about || the poetry of the blue heavens. A most monotonous vapou: 
him to attract the fancy of a romantic girl; but she obscured the beauty of nature, and the air was filled with 
was not romantic. Her intended was a gentleman ; | watery particles, which did not seem to come from any plac 
his family was unquestionably respectable ; his offers |jin particular, but went in all sorts of oblique directions intc 


lof settlement unobjectionable, and Helen yielded to people's doors and under their umbrellas. Men strided along 


in the dim distance indistinctly, with huge shapeless over 
shoes and melancholy countenances; and chimneys and steeples 


‘misty mountain-tops.” There is nothing extraordinary in 


plishments would grace his establishment. He was| the fact that after having paraded for some time through the 
charmed with Helen at first, and her gentle manners | streets, 1 was rather wet. From a smart shower, when the 
and serene temper completed her conquest. Neither ||big drops come dashing and spattering down in strait lines, 


here is a refuge ; and when the umbrella becomes saturated 


the other, though neither had studied the means of||and discharges its little rivers from the ends of the whale-bone 
you are content to step for a few moments under a shed, or ona 
door-sill, till it isover; but from such drizzling weather there is no 
refuge ; it defeats all calculation ; the whole city is soaked ; the 
bannisters are damp, and one may often write his name with 
his finger upon the entry wall. 


Hour after hour dragged heavily on. The sun, it was pre 


: : : ' , and tra incubuit . I 
he appreciated the purity of her mind; he knew how | ee ee > ae d ‘splashin basse “a Frege 
to strengthen her principles Without injuring her native || jamp light, so completely undone in regard to dress, that I had 
retiring delicacy; he placed unlimited confidence in scarcely the ambition to turn aside for a mud-puddle, bu: 


rudged on alike through wet and dry with a kind of miniature 


envied him, as he received her from her parents, that |\despair. Well, I reached the house, flung aside my dripping 
look of fond reliance. Helen and her husband were | cloak, shook the drops from my forlorn hat, and laid my un- 
fortunate looking gloves upon the table, hoping to lose the 

. i || Uncomfortable feeling of the day in the cheerful warmth of a 
cloud; but as Julia leaned upon the arm of her love basing fire ; but movtale ase coldom blest with o frendensteess 


rouble ; as one vanishes others come on like waves of the sea, 


> ae land so we are not often at rest. A dull pain, which I had for 
trembling anxieties that were shadowing her OWN. | ctime suffered in my face, excited some suspicions of a 
Who could blame her for these fears? She was eN- | visit from a bitter enemy of mine; until increasing gradually 
tering upon an untried state ; and though she doubted | it assumed acharacter more distinct than agreeable, and I was 


‘nat her protector, ehe sometimes doubted herself. She | compelled reluctantly to acknowledge that I had the toothache 
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I will not linger to inform the reader what an insufferable 
torment this is; how it goes on aching, aching, aching, hour 
after hour; how nobody sympathizes with you, but some 
poor wretch who has recently been himself excruciated in a 
similar way, with the long train of sable recollections which 
throng upon the mind with the gloom of a funeral, at the 
mention of that unhappy and inexorable disease ; but hasten 
to the conclusion of this history. The imperturbable gra- 
vity which overshadowed my visage excited some attention. 
Yielding with apparent patience, because I knew it could not 
be avoided, I drew forth from my pocket one of your long red 
‘ilk handkerchiefs, and bound it around my face. 

*« What's the matter ?” said one. 

“Oh, nothing, a little toothache. It will go off presently.” 

“ What's the matter?” asked another. 

‘The toothache,” said I. 

“ Ah, how do you do?” said a third. 
with your face ?” 

“The toothache—the toothache—the toothache,” said I, 
pacing backwards and forwards across the room. 

“Hold some brandy in your mouth,” said one. 

“ Put your face in cold water,” said another. 

Cover your head uti warm,” said a third. 

‘Have you tried opium? Have you taken laudanum?” 
said one. 

® Smoke a cigar,” said another. 

I allowed myself to be persuaded into several remedies. 
They put my feet in boiling hot water, enveloped my head in 
flannel, and sent me to bed in some measure relieved. The 
ooth, however, continued to ache, ache, ache, as if some 
fiend were beating and beating upon the nerve with his invisi- 
ile and tormenting hammer. 
‘roubled sleep; I lost my hold upon my waking thoughts and 


“What's the matter 


he objects around, and floated off among scenes of strange | 


ilent confusion ; familiar faces appeared laughing and talking, 


Sometimes I would sink into a | 


all fine fellows, and excellent friends of mine ; would all cure 
me if they could. 

“Ah, how d’ye do? how are you?” 

“Good morning, gentlemen.” 

“Why, what's the matter?’ 

“Got the toothache—face swelled up as large as a goose’s 
egg. Look here—hav'nt slept these two nights.” 

“Have you tried a hot onion applied outwardly } You must 
squeeze it in a flannel bag, and keep it close tothe cheek. It’s 
the only cure, anda certainonce. My cousin was relieved of 
a horrid toothache by it.”” 

“Pl try it,” said I. 








1 in the world. 
| “Tecan tell you an infallible remedy for the toothache,” ob- 
\served my friend the colonel “Take a tablespoonfull of! 
|| brandy, and four tablespoonsfull of ginger, mix it up well 
with two teaspoonsfull of mustard; wrap your head up in 
|| flannel ; goto bed; put a couple of hot bricks to your feet, and 
|| keep on the poultice till it takes the skin off. You'll never 


||have the toothache again as long as you live.” 
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rythm, harmony, or rhyme. But whenever it has been 
deemed practicable, we have attempted to supply these defi 
ciencies, in order that their intrinsic original beauties might 
not be lost to the public. If we have sometimes failed in thes: 
|attempts, as perhaps we have, we alone are the sufferers in 
reputation. Our anonymous correspondents are not respon- 
sible for our imperfections. 

We are well aware that most writers are exceedingly sensi 
tive on this point, being very tenacious of their owa modes of 
expression. We respect the feeling, and would be the last to 
|do it violence, except in cases where the well-known canons 
lof criticism are outraged, and the fundamental rules of the 


“Take oil of cloves,” said lawyer F.; “that’s the best thing I sweet art” have evidently been misunderstood or disregarded 


More than one of our tuneful correspondents, whose numbers 
flow smoothly and sweetly in rhyme, appear to be totally igno 
rant of, or indifferent to, the rules for constructing English 
blank verse. They seem to think that if each line cammence 
with a capital, and contain ten syllables, it is verse, whether 
these ten syllables constitute three, four, or five feet : whether 
the cmsura occupy its right position or not; and whether half 











| A little while afterwards—tooth still aching—I sat over my 
\desk ina brown study. My two friends, B. and W. walked in. | 
| “How do you do this morning? What’s the matter with | 


| your face ?” 
| “The toothache—had it all night—no sleep—look like a| 
ifright.” 
| “Hand me that pen,” said W., “Til give you acure. Take! 
|| of nitri. dulcis, so much, and alum. pul. so much.” 
|| “Horrible,” said B. “I tried that once, and it screwed my | 
|| face all out of joint. Have you tried the vapofir bath ?” } 
“ No ” 

“ Best thing in the world for toothache 
“T will,” said I. 

We were interrupted by Mr. L 


Try it, 


' 
| 


He is one of your plain | 


the lines terminate with a short unaccented syllable, such as 
ls conjunction or preposition, or some more grave and predomi 
nant part of speech. 

Genius without method, ts hike passion without reason, or 
feeling without judgment—for ever running into wild and ex- 
| travagant vagaries—exeiting admiration, without imparting 
|pleasure. To correct such imperfections and eccentricities in 
‘the productions of anonymous correspondents, or reject their 
| pieces altogether, is what we conceive to be the prerogative of 
jan editor. 


| We have been led to these reflections by some caustic 


remarks in a communication now before us. Among other 


|| queries, the writer asks, “whether a poet has not the same 


|privilege as a painter, of choosing the drapery for his airy 
nothings, which he thinks most becoming ; and whether a pic 


ind, perchance, I would catch the glance of a bright eye, or COMMON sense sort of people; practical, fixed in his own! ture would present a more ridiculous figure, were the frame 
he tone of a sweet voice, which I had known before and opinions, a little inclined to stoicism, with a dash of savage || maker to assume the right of heightening the colours, or deep 


emembered; for these will occasionally recur to the memory || 


waking or asleep, when, a sudden start would put them all to 
instantaneons flight, and there I was, the still moonlight 
‘reaming in upon the floor, and the fiend still beating and 
wating with unrelenting perseverance. I heard the distant 
lock, through the silence of the night, striking two, three, 
nd four, and despairing at length of winning “death's 


Yeautifal brotiver” to my eyelids, I lay watching with feverish 


inxiety, the first streaks of gray light that broke in the east 


philosophy, partly affected to hide tenderer feelings, and| 
| about six feet and an inch high without his shoes 
“ What's the matter with your face ?” inquired he. 

“Toothache,” said I, “all swelled; keepsme awake—and—” 
“Try my ni 





tri. dulcis and alum. pulv.” said W 
“Curse your nifri. dulcis and alum. pulr.,” said L., “ there | 
is but one cure for the tooth-ache, and that’s a sure one.” { 
Tlooked tremblingly up ; he had his great square fist doubled, 
as if he held something in his hand; he raised it to his) 


Jening the shades, according to his ideas of beauty, than th: 
| written picture after having undergone the same process 2” 
Now, in our opinion, there exists no analogy between the 
two cases, as a frame-maker is employed and probably paid, 
for fitting a frame to the canvass, and is no more responsibl 
for the merits of the picture, than a tailor is for the mora 
| qualities of a customer for whom he makes a coat. Not so 
with the editor of aliterary paper. He is not paid by the 
lartists for exhibiting the pictures that are sent to his gallery 


I had almost resolved to have it out; but these “ gothic mouth, and screwed it around with the motion of a dentist | while his reputation as a connoisseur would fatally suffer wer 


ppeals to cold iron” are anything but agreeable. 
nstinctive horror of a dentist. There is to me something 


prongs. My friends were silent. Itarned a little pale. He 


Ihave an! Uprooting some huge double grinder with three diverging | he to hang up every abortion that was offered for that purpost 


But should he feel convinced that a few touches of his owt 
H 


. ' 
monstrous in his deliberate self-possession. He walks socoolly || SW what an impression he had made, and with a grin that || pencil would render some of them worthy of public insy= 


o hiscase, chooses you out with so much tranquillity his proper 
nstrument, wraps his buckskin around it with such seeming 
pleasure, walks up to you so slowly, says he wont hurt you 
and as his vile steel rattles against your teeth, he talks of the 
veather—and—oh !—I hate the very name of a dentist. 
Vhen I arose 
rightened away the pain ; and, still buried in handkerchiefs, 1 


sallied forth with a resolution to hold out the fortress at all |Santer moments ; but the impetuous coursers of time dashed || of the constituent principles of English verse 


vents for another day. It was a fine sunshiny morning; all 
he world were merrily in motion ; but my unlucky bandages 
ontinued to be the object of notice, and the topic of conversa- 
ion wherever I went. 

“How do you do?” asked my friend Tom. 
leuce ts the matter? Have you the mumps ?” 


“What the 


“Good morning,” replied J, speaking thick through the unfrequently been censured for altering the phraseology of our | from a less gifted pen, we 
| . 


handkerchiefs so as scarcely to be intelligible. “I have the 
‘oothache—had it all night—hav'nt slept a wink,” (a white fib 
which every body tells when he has been disturbed during a 
part of the night; it does the hearer noharm, and there is no 
tear of a discovery) “ hav'at slept a wink—cheek all swollen— 
headache—feel like the deuce.” 

“ Have you tried a hot brick and vinegar?” 

“No,” returned I, still struggling for utterance against the 
obstructions which bound my mouth and nose. “TI bathed 
my feet, held brandy in my mouth, and covered my head with 
hot flannel.” 

“Pooh! nonsense! brandy indeed! nothing worse for the 
teeth than brandy. The others decay too as quick again. I'll 
tell you how to cure your toothache. My wife had the toothache, 
just as you have, and I made her wash behind her ears with 
cold water every morning for a week. Try it. It’s a certain 
~ure.”” 

“T will; good morning.” 

Went into my friend M.'s office 


he poet. Mr. F. the tlawver, Colunel ©, and young doctor P 


went to my very soul. | 
| “Qut with it, you fool; and there's anend. It's worth all | 
the nitri. dulcis and alum. pul. in the universe.” 
There was a melancholy truth in what he remarked. It) 
sunk into my heart : I made up my mind ; and when’my wor- 


about five minutes ; and, to confess the truth, I have had plea- | 


jon, and I came out the happiest of men. Q.! 
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_ _— J 

| Editorial prerogatire.—In discharging what we conceive 
j ; 

|to be the duties of an editor of a literary journal, we have not 


J correspondents ; and we now take occasion, once for all, to ex- 
|plain our views on this subject. An editor has been compared, 
by a writer in blackwood’s Magazine, to the keeper of a pub 
| lic ordinary. “ As caterer fora series of intellectual banquets, 
his patrons hold him alone responsible for the quality as well 
| as quantity of the viands presented for their entertainment 
1 If he chooses to accept voluntary contributions, from friends 
| or strangers, itis his bounden duty to see that such free-will 
offerings are properly prepared, according to the established 
rules of art, before they are served upto the guests.” He must 
either do this, or impose on his customers; or offend his con- 
tributors, by rejecting their favours, If he adopt the latter 
alternative, literary epicures would be deprived of many an 
‘excellent artiele, that wanted nothing to render it palatable 
and nourishing, but to be dressed secundum artem 


To drop the metaphor, we have often, during the course of | 
our editorial career, been compelled to reject poetical commu- | 


(nications, which were replete with refined and elevated | 


reason than betause they were wofully deficient in language, " 


|tion, we repeat that it is his prerogative, if not his duty 


;make the corrections 


| These | asty observations will be understood by the corres 


| pondent to whom we have alluded, without our being mor 


explicit. The piece with which we took the liberties whic 


in the morning the very thoughts of him thy advisers left me, 1 walked around to Mr. P.’s; staid! have thus rendered us obnoxious to unmerited censure, as or. 


ginally written, was poetical, but not poetry ; being destitute 
It might tx 
‘termed poetical prose, and would have read very well had we 
| published it without regard to its arbitrary admeasurement. 1: 
j attempting to render it into verse, we may have burdened it 
with some unnecessary expletives ; but this error we conceivi 
more thancompensated byan increase of harmony. Itis scarcely 


| necessary to add, that had the effusion in question emanated 


should not have taken the trouble to 
correct its imperfections, but should have thrown it amon; 
1 . 

the rubbish we are in the daily habit of receiving 


Teras.—We have given a hasty perusal to an interesting 
pamphlet, from the pen of a revolutionary officer, entitled 
“Considerations on the propriety and necessity of annexing 
the province of Texas to the United States.” This project 
hes already been discussed proand con by several of our p 
litical journals; but the most forcible arguments in favour o! 
the measure, are to be found in the pamphlet before us. We 
cordially agree with the author, and sincerely hope that no 
well-wisher to the prosperity of this country will espouse the 
negative side of the proposition, until he has attentively read 
and well digested the publication in question. To usit appears 


| unanswerable 


The Constellation.—The first number of a weekly new: 
paper, called the “ Constellation,” was issued in this city, on 
Saturday last. It contains a great variety of matter, origins 


There were Mr. H.| thought, beautiful imagery, and delicate sentinrent, for no other |! and selected. The terms are three dollars per annum, 9" 


n Maiden-lane 


the office of i itfication i 
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THE LAST BUGLE. 
AT THE REQUEST OF MANY SUBSCRIBERS WE GIVE PLACE TO THE FOLLOWING MASTERLY PRODUCTION, WHICH IS NEARLY OUT OF PRINT. 


,MAESTOSO CON EXPRESSIONE,. 





i Hark! the muffled drum soundsthe last march of the brave, The sol 4 dier ee 











treats to his quar - ters, the grave, Under death whom he owns his com-mand-er in chief, No more he'll turn out with the 
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rea-dy re- lief, No more he'liturnoutwith the rea-dy re - lief, But in spite of death’ster-rors or hos - tile a-larms, When he 
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When he hears the last bu- gle, He'll stand to his arms 
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| hears the last bu - gle, 
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-_— — SECOND VERSE. 
When he hears the last bugle he'll stand to his arms Farewell, brother soldiers, in peace may you rest 
| a And light lie the turf on each veteran breast, 
} {a — tos — Until that review when the souls of the brave 
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| MF —-n-——7 © We 5 When we hear the last bugle, we'll stand to our arms 
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Dwarr vacet.—Captain ‘Taatle, of Cappacada, in the | -e, has definitively quitted GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 


has been distinguished by benevolenc 
She has come toa resolution to exercise her talents 


minty of Roscommon, has a valet whose height, by the nicest | public life. 
neasurement, does not exceed thirty-four inches, and whose | no more in public, except for charitable objects. 
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idl to the singularity of his appearance, he can boast ofa per-| cards: “ Music and fire.” Indeed, such was the inclemency of | engravings, including the title-page, and twenty-five popular mclodics 
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Published every Saturday, at 163 William-street, between Beckma 
and Ann streets.—Terms four dollars per annum, payable in advance.— 
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